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CHRISTMAS. 


Slow—slow and weak 
As first the tongue began to speak, 
The hand to serve, the heart to feel, 
Grew up among our mutual deeds, 
Great flower, out-topping all the weeds— 
Sweet fruit that meets all human needs— 
Our love—our common weal. 


It spread so wide—it tossed so high, 
We saw it, broad against the sky, 

Shine downward where we trod; 
It stormed our new-born consciousness, 
Omnipotent to heal and bless, 
Till we conceived—we could no less— 

It was the love of God! 


Came there a man at length, 

Whose heart so swelled with the great strength 
Of love that would have way, 

That in his body he fulfilled 

The utmost service love bad willed, 

And the great stream, so held, so spilled, 
Pours on until to-day. 


Still we look back to this grand dream, 
Still stoop to drink at this wide stream, 
More wide each year we live; 
And on one yearly blessed day 
Seek not to earn and not to pay, 
But to let love have its one way— 
To quench our thirst to give! 


Brothers, cease not to bless the name 

Of him who loved through death and shame, 
We cannot praise amiss; 

But not in vain was sown the seed; 

Look wide where thousands toil and bleed, 

Where men meet death for common need- 
Hath no man loved but this? 


Yea, allmen love. We love to-day 
Wide as the human race has sway, 
Ever more deep, more dear; 
No stream—an everlasting sea— 
Beating and throbbing to be free; 
To give it forth there needs must be 
One Christmas all the year! 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, in the American Fabian, 


KINGSLEY HALL, TOKYO, AND ITS 
FOUNDER. 


(BY ARTHUR L, WEATHERLY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, ) 


Sen Joseph Katayama, founder and head of 
Kingsley Hall, Tokyo, Japan, would be an excep- 
tional manin any community. He has carried on his 
work in the face of many difficulties, almost alone, 
and is really giving his life for his people. He is 
the son of a peasant, and has obtained a good edu- 
cation largely through his own efforts, Against 
almost overwhelming obstacles he raised himself 
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in position and knowledge till he taught in the 
high schools of his own country. About thirteen 
years ago he came to the United States, possessed 
by the desire for the learning of the West. 

Unlike some of his fellow-countrymen he de- 
termined to earn his own way. He obtained em- 
ployment asa house-servantin San Francisco. After 
some months he found that he was neither learn- 
ing our language nor saving much money. At the 
suggestion of a friend he attended the classes of a 
mission school, there learning English and becom- 
ing converted to Christianity. He afterwards 
studied at a preparatery school in Oakland. Going 
thence to Marysville, Tenn., he was in college for 
two years. During all this time he received little, 
if any, aid, and suffered at times for the necessa- 
ries of life. But lack of clothes and food in no 
way turned him from his purpose. At the sugges- 
tion of an Iowa pastor, visiting in Marysville, he 
wrote to Professor Parker of lowa College, asking 
if he could obtain an opportunity to work his way 
through college, and encouraged by him entered 
Iowa College and was graduated with the class of 
1892. 

A HARD-EARNED EDUCATION, 


He earned his board and room-rent by doing house 
work in the family of one of the college officials. 
His pluck as well as his scholarship won for him 
the admiration of all. Independent to a fault, 
faithful in all things, he persevered, without osten- 
tation. He spent two years at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the summer following in 
England and Scotland, studying social conditions. 
On his return he went to Yale University, where 
he entered the Divinity School, from which he 
was graduated the following spring. 

It is nu fulsome praise for the writer, who was a 
classmate in college and at Andover, to say that 
never has he known a man who obtained a com 
plete college and professional training under such 
difficulties. During his vacations Mr. Katayama 
earned money as a pastry cook at Northfield and 
Old Orchard. Although his health was very poor 
he never complained. <A part of the time in the 
seminary he cooked his own food. He was handi- 
capped by unfamiliarity with the language. His 
reticence and pride kept him from revealing his 
needs so that only a few knew of them. A larger 





portion of his education in Japan was obtained 
under similar difficulties. 
JAPAN INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

Tired, and often sick, Katayama worked on, never 
losing faith in himself or his mission. He saw the 
great industrial changes that were going on in his 
own country. He saw the peasant coming into the 
city and all the evils of factory and tenement life 
being rapidly thrust upon a people in no wise pre- 
pared for them. His ambition was to go to Tokyo 
and to preach to the poor of that great city. His 
idea was to live in their midst as one of them. 

While in this country and in England he made a 
study of social settlements and similar forms of 
work. He prepared himself by study and per- 
sonal investigation for the work that he has under- 
taken. 

When he had finished his work at Yale one of 
his severest trials came to him. He was ready to 
go to his own people but was without the means of 
doingso. Then came long months, long and dreary 
to the one far from home, spent in earning as 
pastry cook the money for his passage. Brave and 
independent as ever, he would ask no one for that 
which he could do for himself. 


A FRUITLESS STARTING OUT. 

He sailed for Japan late in the fall of 1895. His 
college and seminary classes each made him a 
small present of money for his use when he landed 
in Japan. The ship on which he sailed was dis- 
abled and after drifting two months without a rud- 
der it was towed back to Victoria. The second at- 
tempt was more successful, and early in the fol- 
lowing year he reached Japan. 

After a short visit at his home Mr. Katayama 
went to Tokyo where he endeavored to find an op- 
portunity to begin his work. He found himself 
alone and almost friendless in the great city. He 
wrote a book on railroads and some articles forthe 
magazines. Later he published a work on English 
social problems. In the fall of 1896 he obtained a 
position as professor in a private college. 


SETTLING AMONG THE POOR. 

He made his home ina poor quarter of the city 
and began his work among the children of the 
poor. He thought that his teaching would be the 
means of earning his living, and that he would 
carry on social settlement work at the same time. 
3ut he soon discovered that the moral tone of the 
institution with which he connected himself was 
by no means what it should be. He felt it to be 
his duty to resign his professorship. He left the 
institution and the assured income that it gave 
him and began to earn a precarious living as a 
private tutor, while he continued his work as 
Christian preacher and teacher in the neighbor- 
hood in which he had made his home. 
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Shortly after this he was taken sick with small- 
pox and was kept from his work by the long illness 
which followed. To be seemingly battled on every 
hand proved a hard trial. Yet he was not discour- 
aged. A few weeks rest after his discharge from 
the hospital was all that was needed to make him 
ready for work. 


THE SETTLEMENT ORGANIZED. 


He at once set about to place his social settle- 
ment work on a firm foundation. After obtaining 
the approval of a number of missionaries and lead- 
ing Christian workers in the city he organized last 
spring “The Kingsley Hall Association.” The 
articles of association being founded on those of 
the South End House, Boston. 

Since that time Mr. Katayama has given himself 
almost entirely to the work, except so far as it has 
been necessary for him to earn a living by teach- 
ing and writing. He has not been entirely alone. 
When Kingsley Hall was first opened a Japanese 
friend promised a small monthly contribution to 
the work. Fifty persons have joined the associa- 
tion, paying three yen or seventy-five cents each. 
The expenses of the hall amount to from fifteen to 
twenty yen per month. In addition to this, Mr. 
Katayama pays the salary of the young woman 
who has charge of the kindergarten and Sunday 
school. 

A PATHETIC LETTER. 
At this point I can do no better than to quote 


from his last letter: 


‘TI must hasten to mail this letter in order that I may 
send it by 5 sen stamp, for I must pay 10 sen after October 
Ist. Well, my dear friend, | am almost worn out with my 
work and care. Financially I have been hard up for the 
last two months. Prices of necessaries are very high and I 
have had but very little work. There are none who can aid 
or sympathize with my work. I have started with the kin- 
dergarten, but the contractor is slow, and is very severe in 
asking for the money which | intended ind in the future. 
But the contractor is also hard up, and that makes it very 
hard for me to stand, I want you to raise some money for 
my work, I can only open my heart to you and ask you 
this, so pre-sing, and can say that I will do my best in the 
work and be worthy of your aid and support, Iam, day 
and night, praying for the work to be done by the aid of our 
Master, Jesus. You know that I asked you Americans very 
little while I was in your country. If it was not for the mis- 
sion work I would not appeal to you in this manner. I am 
sure that you will work for me and for Japan,” 


HIS WORK FOR LABOR. 

In addition to the work directly connected with 
Kingsley Hall Mr. Katayama, thro the books that 
he has published and the articles that he has writ- 
ten for magazines, has shown his sympathy for the 
working people of Japan in the great industrial 
upheaval that is entirely revolutionizing their 
social life. Conditions as awful as those that 
existed in England at the beginning of this cen- 
tury are threatening the working people of Japan. 
It is well that a strong, educated Christian man is 
in their midst who can plead their cause, and in a 
measure warn them from the evils of our Mam- 
mon-loving civilization. Partially thro Katayama’s 
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efforts an association for the encouragement of the 
formation of trade unions has been organized. 
Mr. Katayama is one of the directors, and is also 
editor of a labor paper that has just been started 
by the association. 

TO FINISH THE BUILDING. 

The immediate need of Kingsley Hall is the 
completion of the building for the kindergarten. 
When the building was started he received one 
small gift and made arrangements to borrow the 
remainder. A part of this was to be obtained 
from the builder, but the builder has been unable 
to fulfill his agreement, and the work is at a stand- 
still. There is no Alphaeus Hardy to help him. 
He asks for no great gifts. He only asks that 
those who understand and appreciate what he is 
trying to do will give a little. He should have 
enough from America—a paltry $250—to take the 
burden of the building from his shoulders. I am 
sure that it will be gladly given to lighten the 
great burden he has felt himself compelled to 
assume, It is hoped that a Kingsley Hall Aid 
Association may be formed in tis country, its 
membership to consist of those who give one dol- 
lar yearly to the work of Kingsley Hall. If you 
can make any contribution, will you please send it 
to the undersigned, who will undertake to for- 
ward it at once. Let those who love a brave man 
support him in his noble effort. 

ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY, 
53 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 





MANSFIELD HOUSE REPORT. 


Illustrated Pamphlet Describing the Canning Town 
Settlement’s Work During the Past Year. 


A fine picture of the new settlement residence of 
Mansfield House is the frontispiece of that settle- 
ment’s interesting report for 1897, The house was 
opened by Sir Walter Besant with special dedica- 
tory services, December 1. The foundation stone 
was laid a year ago by Dr. Edward Caird, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The report contains 
satisfactory portraits of Dr. Caird, D. 8. Crichton, 
the sub-warden; the settlement residents and legal 
aid committee (this a group portrait), and several 
photographs of groups and incidents connected 
with the past year’s work. An exceedingly inter- 
esting portion of the report, of special value to all 
workers with boys’ clubs, is the report of the Fair- 
bairn House Boys’ Club. Another valuable feature 
is the long list of suggestive subjects of addresses 
at the pleasant Sunday Afternoons, Sunday Union 
services and public lectures. 

There is also at hand the report of the Settle- 
ment of Women Workers, connected with Mans- 
field House. This also is illustrated with views of 
the work and of the settlement residence group. 
We regret that space is not available for more than 


a mention of these reports, copies of which could 
doubtless be obtained by addressing Percy Alden, 
Mansfield House, Canning Town, E., London, Eng- 
land, and enclosing a small sum to cover postage 
and cost of printing. 


NEW YORK ALUMNAE HOUSE. 
Report of and Articles About the Normal College Set- 
tlement in Seventy-Second Street. 

A file of the recent issues of the Alumnae Neus, 
published by the Associate Alumne of the New 
York Normal College,comes to hand with the 
annual report of the “ Alumne House,” the social 
settlement conducted at 446 East Seventy-Second 
street, New York, under the same auspices. The 
September issue of the Vews was largely given up 
to the description of the summer work of the set- 
tlement, reported upon in detail by those who had 
the several parts of the work in charge. This 
issue, which may be obtained for 10 cents of Miss 
Jessie Winterton, 118 West Seventy-Fifth street, is 
suggestive for planning for summer work, which 
the settlement will soon need to have in hand. 

As the report shows, the work is largely among 
children, though there are mothers’ meetings, 
doctors’ talks to adults, etc. 


FOOD INVESTIGATION. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Kingsley House Asso- 
ciation Includes a Valuable Report on Dietaries, 
The feature of most general interest in the 

fourth annual report of the Kingsley House Asso- 

ciation of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the report of the food 
investigation carried on under the auspices of the 
settlement, continuing a similar work of last year. 

Two families were the subjects of study, and their 

entire expenditure for food was estimated in its 

food value, as to nutriment, waste, etc., and in its 
proportion to the entire income and expenditure 
for other purposes. There is also in this report 
the outline of an investigation into the question of 
neighboring saloons. The remarks upon the vari- 
ous departments within the settlement show a 
good year’s work. 
ANTIQUITY. 
He spoke to us of Egypt in her prime; 
He showed us pictures of the rock-hewn kings 
And Memnon’s heary bulk, that no more sings 
His greeting to the morning sun. The time 
Slipped back through thirty centuries, dim with rime 
And mist that veils the dawn of human things, 


Until we felt the awe the great past brings 
To us who dwell in this unstoried clime. 


Andthen he paused and turned; the night was torn 
With flying clouds, but once, there gleamed a star— 
A single sun of all the heavenly band; 

And he, * Lo! that dim light saw Egypt born; 

Before it, all earth’s ages moments are, 
And all her greatness but a grain of sand.”’ 
—James Sanderson in the Century. 
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ONE’S OWN. 


In primitive ages while over the waste 
Barbarians wandered alone, 

They invented a theory, just to their taste 
* One may do as he likes with his own.” 


And what could there be, more peculiarly his, 
Than lives from his own life grown? 

“To save or to expose them my privilege is 
One may do as he likes with his own.” 


The mother? Another possession was she, 
One flesh with him, bone of his bone. 

A bowstring or sack her sentence might be; 
One may do as he likes with his own. 


rhe thoughts of men widened; around wife and son 
rhe State its protection had thrown 

But the slave, though one’s child or its mother, had none 
One may do as he likes with his own. 


The bondsmen were freed; but from ancestral land 
Scotch crofters were heartlessly thrown, 

rhe land was the noblemen’s heritage and 
One may do as he likes with his own. 


Now workmen are spurned from the factory door 
Their daring to strike to atone! 

What matter their sufferings? We hear it once more 
*One may do as he likes with his own.” 


Oh, when will man learn it? The fact that one can, 
Never made a wrong right; be it known, 
The limit to property rights is that man 
May not do a wrong with his own. 
Miles Menander Dawse 


LIST OF SETTLEMENTS. 


Including all not previously listed in THE ComMMoNs, The 
assistance of all persons interested is asked to keep this 


list complete from month to month.) 


ALABAMA. 
Calhoun, Lowndes County.— Calhoun Colored 
School and Settlement. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis.— Bethel Social Settlement, 1416 
Second street, south, 
New York STATE. 
Buffalo.— Neighborhood Guiid, 13 Perkins street. 
New York.— Settlement at 9 Goerck street. 
ENGLAND. 
Liverpool.—Victoria Women’s Settlement, Kel- 
ton, Aigburth. 
London.—Hoxton Settlement, 280 Bleyton Build 
ings, Nile street, Hoxton. 
Manchester.—University Settlement, Ancoats, 


DISCONTINUED. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia.—Princeton House, 500 Pine street. 


We hope to live to see an industrial system under 
which the destruction of property won’t be a god 
send to the workingmen who are employed to re 
place it.—Star and Kansan, 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN THE UNITED 

STATES. A book of two hundred pages, containing 
a catalogue of about six thousand newspapers, being all 
that are credited by the American Newspaper Directory 
(December edition for 1897) with having regular issues of 
1,000 copies or more. Also separate State maps of each and 
every State of the American Union,naming those towns 
only in which there are issued newspapers having more 
than 1,000 circulation. This book (issued December 15, 
1897) will be sent, postage paid, to any address on receipt of 
one dollar, Address The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 
10 Spruce St., New York. ; 
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Studies of the * * *% * # 
2 * st st & Labor fovement $ 


jy CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. @ 





HE men of to-day are fighting for security: 
Danae of standing-ground ; security of oppor 

tunity; security of personal recognition among 
the shareholders inthe inheritances of the ages; secur- 
ity of a man’s chance to be a man; security that the 
mighty impersonal power of capital and organization 
shall not be allowed to march masses of men rough 
shod over individual men, in pursuit of schemes vast 
in aim, but needlessly terrific in means. . . . Itis 
possible that we are at present rating individuals as 
too small and too cheap parts of society. It is possi- 
ble that our mighty plans of commercial conquest 
are not worth success, because it would have to be 
purchased at too great cost of individual security. 
The social movement, candidly and fairly inter- 
preted, means that millions of men believe this to be 
the case. . . Men are going back to first princi- 
ples. They are saying that security of fundamental 
rights is good for some men, and therefore good for 
allmen. They are saying that this security is being 
impaired. The? are demanding that it shall be 
strengthened,—Prof. Albion W. Small, 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT 


PROFESSOR SMALL’S COMMENT UPON ITS 
TREMENDOUS SIGNIFICANCE, 


Stirring Words From a University Professor Upon 
the Signs of the Times—The Battle for 
Human Rights and Its Present 
Status and Indications. 


“The Meaning of the Social Movement” is the 
title of an article by Professor Albion W. Small, 
head professor of Sociology in the University 
if Chicago, in the November issue of the Amer 
écan Journal of Sociology, the gist of which is 
the best possible message that we could at 
this time interject into our series of studies in the 
historyand progress of the labor movement. Accord- 
ing to Professor Small, the social movement was first 
“that dawning of the national consciousness which 
produced the series of revolts from hierarchic sway 
called the Reformation. The social movement was 
the growth of the Third Estate from a name toa 
power, . . . the abolition of political privilege, 
the enlargement of religious toleration, the exten- 
sion of industrial opportunity. 

“ The social movement is,an unfriendly observer 
might say, a confusion of fussy, fidgety folk, 
blocking each other and everybody else by their 
foolishness. Here itis free soup, and there it is 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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A PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


Prof. Taylor's Word of Explanation and Appeal to 


the Friends of the Settlement, 


To the Friends of Chicago Commons: 

Thro these columns and elsewhere, a few friends 
of Chicago Commons have kindly spoken from 
within to the many friends of its work scattered 
abroad, of the help immediately needed to make it 
possible for me to carry the 
burden of its administration 
thro its present crisis. They 
insist that I now speak for my- 
self for the sake of the cause at 
stake, which is as dear to them 
as to me, 

For nearly four years I have 
cheerfully borne the sole finan 
cial responsibility, without really 
expecting any one else to share 
it with me during the period of 
initiation, when others had the 
right to regard the work as an 
experiment. Altho never with- 
out some sacrifice and more 
solicitude, it has yet been possi- 
ble for me, in addition to my 
prior duties in classroom and 
elsewhere, to bear the burden 
of personally soliciting the gifts of friends, and 
of giving or borrowing what was lacking. It has 
been done at the cost of almost every leisure 
hour and the sacrifice of nearly all my holiday or 
summer vacation time to this purpose. 

With the rapid growth of the Commons work, 
however, the strain and stress of raising the pecu- 
niary support has gradually been increasing until 
the limit of endurance began to appear. When 
the supreme opportunity unexpectedly came vi- 
tally to relate the neighborhood church and the 
settlement work for the whole neighborhood by 
assuming the charge of the pulpit and pastoral 
ministry at the Tabernacle, the utmost possibility 
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of personal service was suddenly reached. If this 
very considerable additional burden was to be 
taken on, something must be done to relieve me 
from some part of the load already shouldered, 
The uncertainty and irregularity of the financial 
support and the personal indebtedness occasion- 
ally involved caused the greatest wearand tear. It 
is at this point, therefore, that friends insist upon, 
and the visible limits of personal strength demand, 
immediate relief. 

The Trustees of Chicago Commons personally 
assumed the payment of $500 indebtedness, and 
inaugurated the movement to secure in advance 


the $5,000 needed to maintain and develop the set- 
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CHICAGO COMMONS, 


tlement work during 1898. Upon my assurance 
that $2,000 of this sum could be obtained in 
smaller donations thro church collections and the 
gifts of many people of very limited means, the 
effort is being made to raise $3,000 in larger sums. 
Five friends have already subscribed $200 each, 
and at least as many more are needed to do as 
much. If in addition to these, ten subscribers of 
$100 each can be found, the worry will be gone for 
the year, and the work will receive full strength, 
more time, and better still, a power that only peace 
at heart can give. 


As one of the many who have something to give 


‘ and who need to take nothing from what is given, 
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may I not ask prompt co-operation in immediately 
assuring these larger and many more smaller sub- 
scriptions? I doso in the confidence which many 
have with me that the success and usefulness of 
the work have been practically and permanently 
demonstrated, and that its financial cost bears a 
very small proportion either to the reach and range 
of the service rendered, or to the personal sacrifice 
which the twenty-five resident and scores of non- 
resident helpers, are making for our country and 
for the Kingdom of the Father. 


WORK OF THE COMMONS. 


Various Directions in Which the Settlement’s En- 
deavor Has Been Successful. 

The following outline of the successful work of 
Chicago Commons was sent to one of the Trus- 
tees who recently asked for such a statement, and 
is reproduced here as the best brief summary that 
could be made covering the various points upon 
which the settlement’s 
divided: 

In the following ways, at least, Chicago Com- 
mons may fairly be said to have done distinctively 
successful work within its own neighborhood and 
in the broader field of social endeavor. 

PouiticaL: Perhaps the most potent influence 
exerted upon the district and the city at large has 
been political. Gathering the better elements of all 
parties in the Seventeenth Ward at the settlement 
residence, as a common, neutral center, Chicago 
Commons has afforded opportunity for a united 
action for better local government and municipal 
conditions. The result has been a strong inde- 
pendent movement in three out of the four alder- 
manic campaigns since the establishment of the 
settlement. Twice at least, and probably at the 
third election also, the independent candidate was 
elected, but counted out by the conspiracy of 
the two hopelessly corrupt machines in the ward. 
In the spring of 1897 the election was contested 
and after a long and bitter contest against the tre- 
mendous odds, opposed by men in many positions 
of official power, the‘independent was seated by 
the Common Council. The conviction of the pre- 
cinct judge and clerks of election, who were 
proved guilty of the fraud, was secured after two 
angrily contested trials before the Criminal Court. 
This victory of law and order has been most salu- 
tary, not only within the ward, but wherever polit- 
ical corruption has been rampant throughout the 
city. 

SOcrAL: 


efforts and influence are 


As a social center for the entire section, 


Chicago Commons holds a large and unique place. 
From demoralizing dance halls, happily long since 
closed up, from the saloon life and other attrac- 
tions even more vicious, the settlement has drawn 


! 
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a large number of people, young and old, to its 
clubs, discussions, social gatherings and education- 
al classes, which are attended by no less than 1,000 
people each week. From virtual imprisonment in, 
small homes women have been drawn, through the 
Woman’s Club, into the current of the world’s 
higher life. A large number of boys and girls 
have been taken off the street into their pleasant 
evening gatherings and given a start in a taste for, 
and use of, helpful knowledge and elevating recre- 
ations. 

The unification of the neighborhood has been 
notably fostered by parties, group socials and the 
larger meetings, in which, not only different 
classes and nationalities have mingled, but not a 
few long-time neighbors have, for the first time, 
become acquainted with each other. 

InpusTRIAL: In the study of and influence upon 
the industrial situation the settlement has had adis- 
tinctive part, by affording a neutral, free floor on 
which all classes and interests might meet, strike 
hands and talk things over and by maintaining ab- 
solute freedom of speech as an essential, funda- 
mental and inviolable rule of these economic dis- 
cussions, the ‘settlement has won the confidence 
of the workingmen of the city. From 50 to 250 
men and women, representing all shades and de- 
grees of thought and interest, attend these weekly 
meetings and not only contribute to each other’s 
knowledge, but very perceptibly modify and 
broaden each other’s opinions. 

MunicrpaL: By constant co-operation with the 
city authorities, especially the Health Board, the 
settlement has been helpful to the administration 
of public affairs. For two years one of its resi- 
dents served the city as ward inspector of streets 
and alleys. Two of the residents are now on the 
Civil Service eligible list for the same position and 
may secure positions as soon as the courts decide 
that these inspectorships must be filled under the 
Civil Service rules. 

EpucaTIONAL: Friendly co-operation with the 
neighboring public schools is steadily maintained. 
The settlement residence is occasionally used by 
teachers as the most attractive place for social 
gatherings with their classes. The principals and 
teachers of all the neighboring schools are tend- 
ered a reception by the residents each year. The 
settlement kindergarten makes for the best child- 
culture of nearly one hundred children of the 
cosmopolitan neighborhood week-day mornings 
throughout the year, and closely connects with the 
homes thro a fortnightly mothers’ meeting. For 
those who cannot attend the public night schools, 
or who desire a higher grade of study, the Com- 
mons maintains its Winter Night College,in which 
a large number of classes are successfully con- 
ducted in science, art, domestic economy, language, 
music, mechanical drawing, American history, etc. 
All possible use is made of the privileges and 
courtesies extended by the Art Institute, the Field 
Museum and other centers of culture. Industrial 
training in sewing, basket weaving, chair caning, 
wood carving and sloyd is given each week to two 
hundred boys and girls. 

Rewicious: Besides the large and evident value 
of the establishment of an avowedly Christian 
home in the midst of such a depressed population, 
the vital and codperative relationship of most of 
the twenty-seven residents, with the only exclu- 
sively English-speaking church in the ward, 
proving to be reciprocally helpful and full of 
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larger promise. Without attempting any organic 
union, Chicago Commons and the Tabernacle 
Church have made common cause, 

PorpuLaAR PROPAGANDA: Last, but far from least, 
is the very large field outside of the neighborhood, 
throughout the city not only, but in all the states of 
the middle West, in which a constant propaganda 
has been carried on from the settlement’s unique 
vantage point. Before church congregations, social 
clubs, schools, colleges and summer assemblies, 
labor unions and general audiences of many kinds, 
the social point of view is being brought to thou- 
sands. A large correspondence is held with hun- 
dreds of inquirers concerning social problems and 
methods. The monthly periodical, Tuk CoMMONs, 
has, within a year and a half, not only attained a 
circulation of five thousand in this country and 
England, but has also obtained the recognition of 
settlements everywhere as the best exponent of 
their ideals and methods, ard enjoys a unique and 
rapidly growing influence and support. 


SETTLEMENT FINANCES. 


Items of Interest from the Last Year’s Accounts 
of Chicago Commons, 


From the detailed financial statement to be pre- 
sented to the Trustees we compile the following 
items, as of interest to our friends in general: 


From hundreds of friends, a large proportion of 
whom live outside of Chicago, all the way from 
the Rockies to the Atlantic coast, we have received 
$4,405.88 during ‘the year 1897. Only eight of 
these gave more than $100 each, the largest dona- 
tion being $330. The great preponderance of gifts 
came from persons of very limited means, in sums 
ranging from $10 to 25 cents. Of the money thus 
received we were intrusted with $1,180.09 for the 
specific purposes of the kindergarten, manual 
training classes, religious work at the Cook County 
Infirmary and Poor House at Dunning, I]., Michi- 
gan University scholarship, the cost of erecting 
the public drinking fountain given by the Evanston 
Woman’s Club, and the work of the neighborhood 
church, In addition to the gifts we received in 
tuition fees $123.87 from the kindergarten children 
and those enrolled in the Winter Night College 
classes. 

Among the items of expenditure it may be of 
interest to note that the sum of $257.07 was devo- 
ted to the development of the neighborhood Tab- 
ernacle church. The special departments men- 
tioned above cost $415.37 more than was specifi- 
cally given for their maintenance. For necessary 
repair and equipment $461.82 was required. The 
balance, $2,673.50, was the scant margin left for 
the rent, light, heat and care of the rooms used 
for public purposes and for the subsistence of four 
residents who devote their time exclusively to the 
general work of the settlement. 





“Please, ma’am, will you give me an old suit of 
your husband’s clothes? I am one of the John- 
stown flood sufferers.” “Poor man! Of course I 
will. Come right in. So you were in the dreadful 
flood, were you?” ‘No, ma’am, but my wife sent 
all my clothes to the people who were.”— Washing- 
ton Post. 








Increasing Interest in a Project to Shelter Church 
and Settlement Under One Roof—Growth 
of the Combined Work—Crisis 
and Opportunity. 





The possibilities that open before the settlement 
in its increasing affiliation with the Tabernacle 
affords food for interest and conjecture as to the 
future possibilities perhaps of a combined work. 
In a recent issue of the Chicago Advance, in the 
department headed “Social Aspects,” and con- 
ducted by Prof. Taylor, appears this view of the 
outlook as seen from within the settlement. It 
well suggests the situation at present and reflects 
the feeling of the settlement group toward the 
church. 

“ A month ago our neighborhood church—the old 
Tabernacle—had reached the crisis of its later 
years, For three years it had made heroic but los- 
ing effort to support the pastor of its choice, All 
it had, even all its living, and more—a debt—had 
gone into this single endeavor ; but now, despite 
his fidelity and the people’s loyalty, the church was 
pastorless, its treasury debt-laden, its building so 
far out of repair in roof, window and wall as to be 
untenantable at the approach of winter, and its 
people so discouraged that they had begun to 
scatter. 

INTO THE BREACH. 

“Then came the call of the congregation for help. 
Would we step into the breach and tide the old 
church over? Would we contribute our gratuitous 


charge of pulpit and pastorate, if they would rally 
all their resources to the payment of debt, the repair 
of the building and the expenses adequate to the 
worship and work of the church? The City Mis- 
sionary Society also offered the continuance of its 
appropriation to secure assistance in pastoral serv- 
ice and musical leadership. Duty to the neighbor- 
hood with which we had cast our lot and loyalty to 
the fundamental religious motive and ideal of the 
settlement seemed to demand the assumption of 
this additional burden, at the expense to the Com- 
mons of whatever calls to outside service might have 
to be sacrificed and at the risk of the loss of what- 
ever settlement constituency might take affright 
or offense. And so the leadership of what seems 


‘to many “a forlorn hope,” but to us a hope well- 
- nigh assured, was accepted. Down went our name 


upon notes helping to secure the loan of five 
hundred dollars, with which the church was 
relieved from the discredit of its indebtedness and 
its sanctuary was placed in tenantable repair. 
Then the work of preaching, prayer meeting, Sun- 
day school, Endeavor Society and visitation, in 
which we had all along co-operated, was renewed 
with grim but hopeful determination. A morth 
has past, and there has come at the church a 
response in attendance and enthusiasm, larger and 
more immediate than we dared expect; and at the 
Commons no faltering in the loyalty upon which 
the settlement’s neighborly friendships, free floor, 
(Continued on page 13.) 
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PLYMOUTH WINTER NIGHT COLLEGE, 


SCHEDULE OF..... 
CLASSES, CLUMAN 










DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. _..WINTERRM 


ART... Drawing from Casts and Still Life, Art Talks, Studies in Ruskin and 


Morris, Painting, Embroidery, Clay Modeling. 


MUSIC... Choral Singing, Vocal Culture (Small Classes and Private Work) 


Piano, Mandolin, Violin, Guitar. 


ACADEMIC... German, French, Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 





Mechanical Drawing, Elocution, Literature. 


BUSINESS... Bookkeeping, Stenography. 





DAILY. 


a.m, to 7.30 p. - MATHEON DAY NURSERY (64 Austin avenue). - Children eared for, for 5 cents per day 
a.m, to 12.00 a.m... KINDERGARTEN, ° . é . - Mrs. Bertha Hofer Hegner, in charge 
p-m., HOUSEHOLD VESPERS (Neighbors Welcome) ° ° . ‘ . ° . . . . 
MONDAY. 
p-m., ELOCUTION (Children) : Miss Minna Roman and Miss Jennie Newman (Columbia School of Oratory) 
p-m., BOYS’ CLUB, . . . . : ° Mr, Graham R. Taylor, Chicago Commons 
mee . COOKING FOR GIRLS, . . ; ; . . ° . . ° Mrs. C. O, Richardson 
Pp - MANUAL TRAINING, . ° . . ° . . : » Mr. R. E. Todd, Chicago Commons 
p-m., PENNY PROVIDENT BANK, . . ° . ° - Miss Carrie M. Clawson, Chicago Commons 
p-m., GERMAN, . . ° ° ° ° ° . : Mr. Johan C, Schwabenland, Wilton College 
~ , EMBROIDERY, : ° > . ° . . . Miss Mary E. Tiffany (Marshall Field & Co.) 
Pp , BOYS’ CLUB, ° , ° . . ° Mr. Nathan H, Weeks, Chicago Commons 
p- m.. GIRLS’ PROGRESSIVE “CLUE B, ° ° ° ° . . ° . 
p-m., WOMEN’S CLUB, . ° , . . . . . . . . . 
p-m., GRAMMAR AND C OMPOSITION, . ° ° -« Mr, Arthur 8S. Dascomb, A. B. (Dartmouth College) 


. m., 


ELOCLUTION, 





Miss Elsie M. Chandler (Northwestern School of Oratory) 


TUESDAY. 





-m., GIRLS’ CLUB, . : . . . . . + Miss Ida E, Hegner, Chicago Commons 
p-m., HOME DRESSMAKING, . . ° ° . . ° . Mrs, Larsen 
p-m., ENGLISH READING (Scandinavian) . . . Mr. Frederick Nelson, i B. (U niversity of Wyoming), 
p-m., BOYS’ CLUB, . . . ° ° ° ° ° ; Mr. Weeks 
p- m., COOKING, ° . . Miss ken mma Hee nenttvely (Armour Institute) 
p.-m,, INDUSTRIAL-EC ONOMIC L ECTU RE AND DISC USSION FOR MEN AND WOMEN. ° 


WEDNESDAY. 


p-m,, PIANO LESSONS, ° ° . ; : . - Miss Harriet Brown (Berlin Conservatory) 
p.m., NORMAL MANUAL TRAINING, ; ; , 5 Miss M. E, Colman, Chicago Commons 
p-m., DRAWING (For Children) . . . . . : . . . . . . 
p.-m., CECILIAN CHOIR, . ° . . ° ° + Miss Brown 
p- m,, ELOCUTION (Girls over 13 years old) Mr. C hartes A. Marsh (¢ olumbia School of Oratory) 
p-m., PENNY PROVIDENT BANK (For Girls) . . ° s - Miss Clawson 
p-m., MANUAL TRAINING, . ° . Mr. E. H. Sheldon ( Cc nicage Manual Tre aining School), and Mr. Todd 
{ Under direction of Miss Henrietta E. Stone of Chicago Commons, assisted by Misses Alice B. 
p- m., GIRLS’ CLUBS, - Cogswell, Elizabeth V. Myers and Ellen M. Smith, of Chicago Commons, and Misses Alice 
{ Dale, Jessie Eversy and Roselle Ward, of Evanston, 
p. m., BOYS’ CLUB, . : ° . ° , ° ° ° Mr. Walter C. Johnston, of Evanston 
p- m., FRENCH (Elementary . . ° . ; . - Mr. E. J. Danforth, A. B. (Amherst College) 
p-m., ELOCUTION, : ° . . . ° . ° . . ° : + Miss Chandler 
p-m., MANUAL TRAINING, . . . . : . . . . - Messrs. Sheldon and Todd 
































TUITION 25 CENTS FOR TEN LESSONS, EXCEPT IN NORMAL M@AL 
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ND LECTURES. CHICAGO COMMONS 


140 NORTH UNION STREET 


M 1 897-8.. . NEAR MILWAUKEE AVENUE. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE... Protessional Dressmaking, Home Dressmaking, 
Cooking, Home Nursing. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING... anual Training, Sewing, Basket Weaving, Wood 





Carving, Chair Caning. 
NIGHT SCHOOL STUDENTS... English Grammar and Composition, Spell- 
ing and Writing, Elocution, Arithmetic. 
OTHER BRANCHES WILL BE ARRANGED fo, if there is sufficient demand 


for them. 








THURSDAY. 
4:00 p.m., CHILDREN’S CHORUS . : . . . . . . Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, director 
7.00 p.m., FRENCH (C onversational) . . ‘ , ; . - . ‘ - Mr. George L. Schreiber 
7.00 p.m., VOCAL CULTURE, . ° . : . ° . . ° . ° ° + Miss Hofer 
7.00 p.m., MANUAL TRAINING, . ° . . ° . Mr. Todd 
7.30 p.m., DRAWING AND PAINTING, 3 ‘ . Mr. Se chectber (Ex xtension Lee turer, U niversity of Chicago) 
7.30 p.m., BOYS’ CLUBS, . ° ° P ° ° : ° . . . Mr. Weeks 
8.00 p.m., STENOGRAPHY, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° Miss C arrie M. Clawson (Marshall Field & Co.) 
8.00 p.m., BOOKKEEPING, ° ; P ‘ ‘ . é * e . F. E. Henry (lowa College) 
8.00 p.m., CHORAL CLUB, . ° : ° ° . : . Miss Hofer and Miss Katharine Crawford 
FRIDAY. 
1.00 p. m., GIRLS’ CLUB, . ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ , ° . Miss Margaret Stevenson 
1.00 p.m., NORMAL MANUAL T RALN ING, i . ¥ ; “i . . ° Miss Colman 
6.30 p.m. ITALIAN CLUB, : ° . ° ‘ . ° ° ‘ . F . Mr. Danforth 
7.00 p,m., PENNY PROVIDENT BANK, ‘ . . . . . . Miss Clawson 
7.00 p.m., ARITHMETIC, . . : ° . . ‘Konstantin D. Momeroff, B. S. (Wheaton College) 
7.30 p.m., ENGLISH READING, . . . . . . ° . - Mr. Nelson 
(U nder direc tion of Mr. Weeks, assisted by Misses Harriet Fitch, 
7.30 p.m., BOYS’ CLUBS, _. . ; ‘ ~ Belle Froe, Florence Warner and Messrs. J. D. Burt and Edwin F. 
{ Walker, all of Evanston, and E, J. Danforth, of Chicago Commons. 
8.00 p, m., BOYS’ LIBRARY, . . ° . . ° . ° . Mr. Arthur E. Ormes, of Evanston 
8.00 p.m., ALGEBRA, . . ° . . . . ° a . ° - Mr. Momeroff 
8.00 p. m., MOTHERS’ MEETING a ortnightly) * P ‘ : ° ° Mrs. Hegner 
8.30 p.m., CHICAGO COMMONS MANDOLIN AND Gu ITAR CLUB, ° . . Prof. Salvatore Tomaso 
8.30 p.m., GUITAR LESSONS, . . . . ‘ e ° ° ° . ° . Mrs. Tomaso 
SATURDAY. 

9.00 a. m, to 12,00 a, m,, MANUAL TRAINING, ‘ ° ° . . ° Messrs, Sheldon and Todd 
8.00 p. m., VIOLIN LESSONS, . > ° é . . ‘ ° - Mr. T. M. Thomason (Armour Institute) 
8.00 p.m,, PIANO LESSONS, F ° ° - ° ° é ‘ ‘ . e ° e ‘ 

8.00 p. m,, HOME NURSING CLUB, . : . : . : . . Miss Emma Warren, M. D. 


10.00 a. m. For Boys, 


A \ TABERNACLE CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (Cor. Grand Ave. and Morgan Street) 
2.00 p. m. For Girls, 


Under direction of Miss M. E. Colman, Chicago Commons 


SUNDAY. 
2.00 p.m., BOYS’ CLUB, : . e . . . . . . ° . . , Mr, Weeks 
4,00 p.m,, BOYS’ CLUB, . : . . ° . ° . : : ‘ ° . . Mr. Weeks 
5.00 p, m., ENGLISH (For Italians) « ° . : . . Mr. Danforth 
5.00 p. m., PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON FOR ITAL I ANS, . ° ° . F irst Sunday in Month 
6.30 p.m., EAGLE CLUB, (Italian) . ° ° ° ‘ ~ ‘ 6 “ : ° Mr. Danforth 


AL M@AL TRAININC, PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKINC, ART AND MUSIC. 





Further information about the classes can be obtained by writing or applying to 


HERMAN F. HEGNER, 


Resident in Charge of Educational Work, Chicago Commons. 
Office Hours, Mondays, 5.00 till 7.30 P. M. 
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“God and the People.” 
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ASPECTS OF LIFE AND LABOR 
FROM THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT | 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Fifty cents a year. (Two shillings, English; 2.50 franes, 
French—foreign stamps accepted.) 

Postpaid to any State or Country. 

Six copies to one address for $2.50. 

Send check, draft, P. O. money order, cash or stamps, 
Not above 5-cent denominations AT OUR RISK. 


Renewals—The change in the date on the address 
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he paper within a reasonable interval after it is due. 


Advertisements— First-class advertisements desired 
* reasonable rates, which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. 
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JOHN P. GAVIT, 
Editor THE COMMONS, 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, Il. 
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J) ITH most cordial endorsement we make space 
Ww for Mr. Weatherly’s appeal for Mr. Katayama 
and his work at Kingsley House in Tokyo. Aside 
from its tribute to a modern hero worthy of knight- 
hood, it presents a need worthy of immediate relief, 
The industrial conditions which give rise to nearly 
all of our modern social problems in the United 
States are rapidly passing into effect in Japan, and 
the brave young fellow who is preparing to face 
the tide at Kingsley House needs and deserves as 
much interest and friendship as any foreign mis- 
sion in Japan. Indeed, Mr, Katayama is in a posi- 
tion to do much that no foreign missionary in Japan 
can do, for as a native Japanese he intuitively 
understands the situation as none but a native can 
understand it, and his location in a district where 
the industrial shoe pinches tightest gives him a 
great advantage with the working people, without 


| 
| 
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whose evangelization no influence of Christianity 
upon the “ upper” classes will make much for the 
leavening of Japan. The two hundred and fifty 
dollars needed by Mr. Katayama for his building 
ought to be in his hands within thirty days, and we 
cordially hope it will be. 





ERFORCE of financial circumstances over 
Dp which we have, regrettably, little control, this 
issue of THE Commons must be devoted largely to 
the interests of Chicago Commons, the settlement 
under whose auspices it has been issued from the 
first, and which has all along borne the expense of 
its publication and the responsibility for its cost, up 
to this date never met by the paper receipts. This 
necessity has modified the plans for this issue and 
crowded out a portion of the matter provided and 
promised for it. But we trust our readers will find 
the description of the Commons work and present 
condition not uninteresting, and will wait with 
patience for the succeeding issue, the matter already 
in type for which promises to maintain the stand- 
ard of interest and value thus far winning for THE 
Commons a steadily increasing clientage. 


CASTING UP ACCOUNTS. 


This is the time of year for the casting up of 
accounts and the striking of balances, and it isa 
very good time for individuals to take account of 
stock and estimate personal assets and liabilities. 
There’s many a man and many a woman who 
might make an assignment, this glad new year, 
for the benefit of creditors, and it’s a searching 
and profitable question for each to ask himself 
whether there would not be a serious deficit in the 
final summing-up. Suppose each one should say 
to himself, just now, “ How would my books foot 
up, now, for the past year?” The reflection might 
take some such course as this: 

For twelve months of 1897 I have been consum- 
ing raw material and occupying vaiuable space. 
On my debit side I must count as receipts to be 
accounted for, the fact that in all parts of the world 
men have toiled for me. In dark and dismal mines 
hundreds have crawled upon their bellies and 
stunted their lives for me. Each drink of water, 
perchance, was from a glass made by the help of 
little children whose lives were hazarded at the 
mouth of fearfully hot glass furnaces and whose 
childhood was wasted in dangerous toil, for me. 
The coat on my back, the shoes on my feet, the 
bread I have eaten, the beef that has sustained 
me, the railroads that have transported me upon 
pleasure trips, the books and newspapers I have 
read, the music I have heard, the assurance of 
sleep free from peril of fire and violence —all 
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these things have been mine at the expense of 
untold thousands of my fellow-men. 

And my credits? What have they been? Has 
the world had a fair return in the past year for the 
cost of my living? If a shrewd manufacturer 
should be asked to take account of me as an 
investment in the open market, and should fairly 
estimate the value and productiveness of my life 
in proportion to what it has cost to maintain me— 
would he think the output justified the longer run- 
ning of the machinery? What am I living for’ 
Taking the total product of the past year, or five 
years, or ten years—has the result been worth the 
cost of maintaining the enterprise? Computing 
my life in terms of railroad stock, would I keep 
my money in an investment that returned so few 
dividends? How, then, shall society estimate me ? 
Do I cost more than I come to? 

Thought like this is wholly profitable, for it 
leads a man to figure out his own value to society 
in comparison with what he costs society. Most of 
us may well start the new year with a sweeping 
prayer, “Forgive me my debts!” and beg leave to 
begin the new year with a fresh start and a new 
purpose. Says Thomas i Kempis: “A life with- 
out a purpose is a languid, drifting thing. Every 
day we ought to say to ourselves, this day let us 
make a good beginning, for what we have hitherto 
done is nothing.” 





ROM arather unexpected source has come a 
2 recent interpretation of the social movement 
which involves the admission of all that the ad- 
herents of the Labor Movement have been con- 
tending for as fundamental facts—the uncertainty 
of individual economic status in these days, the 
fact that the Labor Movement is the movement of 


the mass of men, and that it involves the upward 
aspiration of the best in men for opportunity to 
express itself in a rational human life. The ab- 
stract of Professor Small’s article in the American 
Journal of Sociology, printed in another column, 
will enlighten not only those who believe that the 
Labor Movement is at present the great religious 
and ethical movement of the times, but also and 
especially those who have looked upon it as merely 
the loud-mouthed agitation of a few malcontent 
disturbers of a peaceful society. 


THE REFORMER. 


Before the monstrous wrong he sets him down 

One man against a stone walled city of sin. 

For centuries those walls have been a-building; 

Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly glass 

The flying storm and the wheeling sun. No chink, 

No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in, 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy ramparts 

A thousand evil faces jibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die; what is the right 

And where is justice in a world like this? 

But by and by earth shakes herself, impatient; 

And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 

Watch-tower and citadel and battlements. 

When the red dust has cleared the lonely soldier 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath the eee eters. 
—E, R. Silt. 





THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


(Continued from page 4.) 

demand for a work-test instead of free soup. It is 
industrial education here, it is there a trade-union 
practice to prevent people from learning trades. 
It is importunity for law, and clamor for no law. 
It isin one group the prescription of political ma- 
chinery, and in another the, proscription of polit- 
ical machinery. It isin one party the outcry for 
more democracy, and in another it is a wail for the 
revival of aristocracy.” 

Thus picturing the confusion of mind into which 
the many phases and aspects of the social move- 
ment in our day throws the unfriendly observer, 
Professor Small protests that the movement is one 
not open to ridicule, or to be stopped by pointing 
out its lack of harmony. “It will not be arrested 
by pointing out its contradictions any more than 
the waves of the sea will be stilled by showing 
that they do not all keep the same tempo.” 

So long as men have lived, he writes, they have 
at times shown two opposite dispositions: first, 
calmly to take life as they find it; second, to try to 
better themselves. The latter impulse is not 
peculiar to our day; nevertheless, the modern 
social movement means that there is a new note in 
men’s purpose to better themselves; it has new 
force; it has a changed outlook. Professor Small, 
taking up these three points in order, maintains in 
brief that the new note is this: Men used to ac- 
cept the situation and tried to make themselves as 
comfortable as possible in it; to-day they propose 
to change the situation. ‘ Men look with contempt 
upon adjustment of relations between social 
classes; they want to obliterate social classes. 


THE PEOPLE’S SELF-APPRAISAL. 


“The people who used to be called the rabble 
are now making their own appraisal of their social 
value. They are not abashed at the thought of 
steering the ship of state with their own hands. 
No vague awe draws invisible but impassable lines 
beyond which they must not step in pursuit of 
their desires, All sorts and conditions of men are 
saying with more than the bravado of Macbeth, 
‘What man dare, I dare!’ 

“ More than this, the increasing volume of social 
force has new leverages with which to exert its 
power. In the days of John Ball in England, or 
of the Bundschuh in Germany, the masses had 
merely the power of numbers. They had none of 
the tools of popular education, few means of com- 
munication, little political influence, no plausible 
programs, no power of organization, no allies to 
speak of in other classes. ‘To-day the same social 
elements have more knowledge than the aver- 
age clergyman had in many periods of the 
Middle Ages. They give a living to crowds 
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of crafty men for printing back at them their own 
provincial thoughts. They are learning to array 
themselves in effective political formations. They 
are producing and spreading programs which 
have the merit of aiming at many things which 
it would be very comfortable to have. They 
are cultivating mass sympathies and drilling 
themselves in mass movements, and, not least of 
all, they are sapping and mining the foundations 
of supposed pillars of society by making many 
friends and champions in social classes whose lives 
The social 
movement is thus not the inertia of the many 
slightly disturbed by the few, it is the momentum 
of the many, hardly restrained by all the arts that 
the few can contrive.” 


move in entirely different lines. 


THE NEW OUTLOOK. 

“The supreme purpose of life has sometimes 
been to escape the wrath to come. People are to- 
day fleeing from the wrath that has come, and they 
are frankly prospecting for happiness. . . . The 
social movement is a deliberate undertaking to get 
more satisfaction out of life than it has ever yielded. 
It is impelled by bold and stubborn presumption 
that men are fools not to be happy and comfortable 
inthis world. There is not very much reckoning 
with the conditions of another world in the present 
social movement. The idea is that there is a way 
to be physically and morally happy nowif we can 
find it, and then the hereafter will take care of 
itself, This way of looking at things is not neces 
sarily opposed to religion. It is opposed to all con- 
ceptions of religion which make it a matter of 
greater importance to dead men than to living 
ones.” 

“ My interpretation of the social movement then 
makes it, with all its faults, a proof that the natu- 
ral force of humany is not abated, that social vir- 
ility is not exhausted. The social movement is 
to-day’s form of the same vital facts which have 
always been the impulse of human advancement. 
. . » Extraordinary men have roused desires 
dormant in the ordinary man, and thus humanity 
has progressively found itself. Humanity has ex- 
pressed itself, and asserted itself, and exerted itself 
in its most forceful specimens, and in them and 
their works the rest of men have learned to know 
their own nature, and power, and destiny. 

THE ONWARD MARCH. 

“The social movement of to-day is the onward 
march of that same average humanity toward 
further gains indicated as within human reach, 
because they have actually been compassed by 
some men. We are simply continuing the series 
of movements by which all historical men have 
proved their power to take up and use knowledge 
of themselves and their resources that representa- 
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tive men have gained. Social classes have been 
advance-agents of prosperity for the social mass. 
Powers and rights that aggressive classes have at 
first monopolized have gradually appeared to be 
long not to classes as such, but to men as such.” 

The paramount dignity of the individual person, 
regardless of his social state, has now become dis- 
tinct and commonplace, after the struggle for 
equality before the law, the democracy of religion, 
but even yet there seems no basis for permanent 
contentment, for while, as Professor Small con- 
cedes, the toiling millions can buy more with their 
wages than ever before, and the laboring classes 
are more necessary to civilization than ever before, 
“the individual laborer is to-day haunted by the 
thought that he may any day lose his job, He 
feels that he has less certainty of keeping himself 
and famiiy from starvation or pauperism than the 
average American slave had of living in comfort 
through old age. The free man’s freedom to-day 
is evidently a struggle with severer and more re- 
lentless contingencies than slaves, as a class, have 
encountered in civilized countries in modern times. 
Men are accordingly beginning to feel that the 
wide wide world is a very crowded place, and that 
its accommodatious are not as free as they used to 
be. . . . Opportunities are to-day so controlled 
that men feel themselves more subject to the 
caprice of others than at any time since serfdom 
disappeared. 

CLASS STATISTICS VERSUS INDIVIDUAL FACTS, 

“Tt is no comfort to the side-tracked man to read 
in tables of statistics the story of material and 
moral gains by all classes. These tables make no 
exhibit of the sense of insecurity of individuals 
within the classes. If that schedule could be filled 
out it would show a balance of unhappiness so 
great that it possibly makes our present civilization 
bankrupt. Machinery and capital and commercial 
combinations put multitudes in a condition of 
dependence on vast operations upon which they can 
exert but feeble influence. The many are getting 
into a state of panic as they contemplate the possi- 
bilities of this dependent condition. They feel that 
they have somehow been tricked out of their share 
of guaranties for ‘life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ They suspect that they are really being 
deceived by smooth words. They think they 
detect the beginnings of a slavery for the many in 
which the masters are released from the moral 
responsibility which mitigated the lot of former 
slaves, and at the same time have subtler means of 
making their mastery oppressive.” 

BATTLING FOR FOOTHOLD. 

“The men of to-day,” Prof. Small continues, 
“are fighting for security; security of standing- 
ground, security of opportunity, security of per- 
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sonal recognition among the shareholders in the 
inheritances of the ages, security of a man’s chance 
to be a man, security that the mighty impersonal 
power of capital and organization shall not be 
allowed to march masses of men roughshod over 
individual men, in pursuit of schemes vast in aim 
but needlessly terrific in means. The French re- 
public gravely parades that legend as its ideal. It 
is maddening the very people whom it is intended 
to soothe, 

“T predict that this fact about the social move- 
ment will be perceived more and more, and that it 
will shape more and more the strategy of the 
movement. Men are parts of society and necessa- 
rily subordinate to society. It is too late to avoid 
that fact. The needs of society must necessarily 
require frequent exercise of eminent domain over 
individual interests in ways for which damages 
cannot be collected. 

INDIVIDUALS RATED TOO LOW. 

“ But it is possible that we are at present rating 
individuals as too small and too cheap parts of 
society. It is possible that our mighty plans of 
commercial conquest are not worth success, be- 
cause it would have to be purchased at too great 
cost of individual security. The social movement, 
candidly and fairly interpreted, means that millions 
of men believe this to be the case. They say we 
have invented some modern improvements that are 
working at too great cost of manhood. They pay 
in false coin, Their profits are delusions. They 
are destroying the securities on which reliance 
should be placed for individual and social strength. 
‘Give back by any means the vanishing security 
which we have exchanged for deceptive and debas- 
ing prosperity.’ 

“T repeat that [ am not attempting to weigh the 
justice of this plea. It is the temper of the social 
movement as I observe it, and I am trying to state 
the bald fact. The fact must be clearly under- 
stood, whether we justify it or not. Otherwise we 
are entirely at fault in our estimate of the social 
movement. 

“ There is certainly a solemnity about this mat- 
ter when we come to see these features. Men are 
going back to first principles. They are saying 
that security of fundamental rights is good for 
some men, and therefore good for all men. They 
are saying that this security is being impaired. 
They are demanding that it shall be strengthened. 
No temporary and frivolous issue this. There can 
be no permanent settlement until there are different 
popular convictions about social tendencies, or 
until the tendencies themselves are changed. 


SUBLIMITY OF THE MOVEMENT. , 


“ But if there is solemnity about the social move- 
ment it has also traits of sublimity. If security is 
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the primary end of the social movement to-day, it 
is also not lessa means. . . . They feel, if they 
do not expressly say, that man’s life is not realized 
when he is a well-greased cog in the industrial 
machine. . . . Cultivating man is as proper a 
pursuit as amassing riches. . . . They want 
security in order that as workers and thinkers and 
citizens and worshipers they may realize their 
larger selves, The task which society to-day im- 
poses upon its members is direct and conscious 
effort so to organize personal relations that the 
masses of men, with their manifold endowment, 
may together realize their common humanity. 

“The social movement is set in motion by this 
need, tho it does not distinctly understand the im- 
pulse. The social movement is thus inevitable, 
tho not yet wholly intelligent. It is respectable, 
tho its manifestations are not yet altogether digni- 
fied. It deserves the study of all who love truth, 
It deserves the sympathy and the wise co-opera- 
tion of all who love their kind.” 


FOR A NEW BUILDING, 
(Continued from page 7.) 


and non-sectarian educational and social service 
had obtained their three years’ hold. 
THE CRISIS OF SUCCESS. 

“With success, however, comes crisis. When, 
because of church appointments, the writer could 
no longer go out of town to solicit funds, sufficient 
money to carry the settlement ceased to come in. 
The situation is further complicated by the 
approaching expiration of the lease of the settle- 
ment residence, which necessitates a Jong look 
ahead. ‘When things look dark, move to the 
front,’ was General Grant’s policy in crisis. So to 
our friends we stated our present need of money 
for current expense, and confidently await their 
response, which has never failed, so far, to provide 
bare subsistence at least. Then there came out of 
the dark dilemma the first initiative given to the 
settlement from without the inner circle of its 
residents. A business man of experience and 
influence, formerly of Chicago, now of New York 
City, called to express and to inform his growing 
interest in our work. He learned with pleasure of 
the consummation of the hope of a closer co-oper- 
ation with the neighborhood church, which he 
knew had all along been entertained by the resi- 
dents. It led him to see visions and dream dreams. 
For at the end of the month he has returned to 
surprise us with carefully-thought out plans of a 
new settlement building, from the boiler room in 
the cellar to the roof of the fifth story. 


A PEOPLE’S TABERNACLE, 


“ Centering about an auditorium providing nearly 
a thousand sittings there are grouped: a gymnasium 
with its baths and lockers, a manual training shop, 
a baking room and cooking class equipment and 
all the machinery for heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and power; a kindergarten, nursery and reading 
and social rooms for boys and men; provision for 
the girls’ clubs and classes, the art and music 
room; the settlement dining hall and kitchen, par- 
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lor, reception hall and library; on the fourth and 
fifth floors the family suites and single rooms for 
the residents. 

“With somewhat the quiet air of a prophet this 
man left us with the remark, ‘ It is a case of got-to- 
be for which I want to help you get ready. For 
what needs to be, comes to be, and this is nearer 
the botton of the city problem than anything else 
known to me.’ 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

“We at the settlement and the church, and not a 
few of our friends outside of the neighborhood, are 
wondering what it means. We wonder if we 
secured the building, whether it could not provide, 
not only for the diverse and overcrowding work of 
the settlement, but also the modern equipment 
needed by the old Tabernacle to do its really great 
work for a population of nearly 30,000 predomi- 
nantly Protestant people, among whom it is the 
only exclusively English-speaking church. For we 
know that it would promote economy of adminis- 
tration to such an extent that under one roof a 
greater work could be done both by the church 
and the settlement than either has yet attempted, 
at little more than half the cost that is now re- 
quired to maintain the present schedules of the 
separated works. To the value of the so-called ‘in- 
stitutional methods’ of church work, the proposed 
co-operation would add the assuredly effective 
advantage of having a family household with thirty 
resident-workers at the center of the neighborhood 
church. 

“In view of the apparent failure to maintain 
churches in the far down-town centers of our great 
cities that at all worthily represent our Protestant 
Christianity, or meet the spiritual needs of the 
neediest life, is it too much to ask of Christian 
enterprise to invest the cost of such a building in 
combining the two most effective means of reach- 
ing and holding the people known to the modern 
church? 

CHRISTIANITY IN CITY CONDITIONS, 

“ Some of us who have lived and labored longest 
among those most destitute of church privileges 
and Christian ministrations, not only believe, but 
we simply know, that Christianity, in the form of 
the primitive church adapted to the conditions of 
modern city life, can survive and prosper in these 
densest and most deserted populations. We are 
willing to give our very lives to demonstrate it, and 
ask only barely adequate means to provide us the 
opportunity forthe demonstration. By the common 
consent of all who know it best, there exists neither 
in Chicago nor any other city a fairer field for this 
demonstration than the neighborhood of the old 
Tabernacle Church and Chicago Commons. Better 
vantage for prosecuting these approved methods 
could hardly be asked than that already possessed 
by the groups of allied workers at this church and 
settlement. Somewhere, we believe, the ‘Lord of 
the harvest’ has people of his own who willspeed- 
ily make it possible to realize this practical ideal of 
a church which shall be the ministering body 
of the Son of Man to the neediest people, and 
to set a type of service that will recover to Chris- 
tianity the lost ground on which it won the greatest 
of its earliest triumphs.” 


The legal evictions in Ireland last year are 
reported at 9,000; in New York City they were 
51,723. 


COMMONS TRUSTEES. 


List of Those Who Comprise the Settlement’s In- 
corporated Board. 


In view of the larger outlook into the future, 
and of the efforts to put the settlement on a sound 
financial footing, the personnel of the settlement 
board of trustees (“ Trustees of the Chicago Com- 
mons Association—Incorporated”) is interesting. 
It comprises eleven members: David Fales (Lake 
Forest), and Prof. H. M. Scott (West Side) repre- 
sent the Seminary board of directors and faculty; 
Thomas P. Ballard stands for the Evanston aflilia- 
tion of the settlement, and Charles H. Hulburd of 
the Board of Trade (North Side) represents the 
City Missionary society’s board of directors; John 
S. Field (Knickerbocker Ice Co.) and J. H. Strong 
(U. S. Life Insurance Co.) represent Plymouth 
Church; E, Burritt Smith (South Side) is an officer 
in the University Church and a prominent legal 
representative of the Civic Federation; Edward 
Payson (Oak Park) is tréasurer and Graham Tay- 
lor (Professor of Christian Sociology, Chicago 
Theological Seminary) is president of the Associa- 
tion and resident warden. Miss Jane Addams em- 
bodies the close and friendly encouragement which 
has been reciprocal between Hull House and the 
Commons since the latter’s founding, and John P. 
Gavit represents the settlement residents. 
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A FRIEND of the editor, who helps in a settle- 
ment in another city, sends this copy of a letter 
received by him from Becky Goldberg : 


Dear Mr. ——: We all thank you for the money 
you gave Miss Jones for our parties. Now I will 
tell you all about our party. We began our party 
playing the donkey’s tail. Afterwards we played 
Jerusalem, then clothes pin game. Then we be- 
gan our party; we all enjoyed it very much. We 
had ice cream, cake and candy. We closed our 
party by marching around about two or three 
times, and then we marched out the door. We 
began it about 4:30 Pp. M., and ended it at 6 o’clock. 
It did not take all the money for our party, but 
had some money for the other parties. These are 
the following clubs that had parties: Liberty, 
Little Women Club, Sewing School, Tuesday Night 
Club, and many other clubs. [ am writing for 
Celia, Katie, Becky, Gracie Goldberg, Edith and 
Lizzie Wirtz, Mollie and Alice Longworth, and a 
good many others. There are two Becky Gold- 
bergs, but the one that is writing this letter is the 
oldest one. And some day I think we might meet 
each other and then you will know me. 

Goodby, from BEcKy GOLDBERG, 
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BUREAU OF 
SETTLEMENTS 


UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF 


THE 
ComMMONS 
PURPOSES 


To collect, disburse and publish bibliog- 
raphy and other historical data and general 
information concerning the world-wide Set- 
tlement Movement. 


To facilitate helpful communication between 
Settlements. 


To be of all possible service to people living 
and working on the basis of the Settlement 
Idea. 


WANTED, THEREFORE, 


Prompt Information as to the foundation 
of new Settlements, or the existence of old 
ones not well known. Better that we should 
duplicate information than not to have it 
at all. 


Copies (several when possible), of all 
reports, circulars, and other printed matter, 
however apparently trivial, including tickets, 
programs and all other transient material, 
issued by or concerning any settlement. 
Complete files of allsuch matter are urgently 
desired. 


References to, and if possible copies of, all 
periodical, newspaper, magazine or review 
articles, or allusions, however scant, in 
books or pamphlets, with reference to the 
Settlement Movement or to any Settlement. 
These references should always give minute 
particulars as to the name of the publica- 
tion, date, author if possible, etc. 


In short, we desire to have on hand and to 
keep complete, material suggesting the en- 
tire history of each and every Settle- 
ment, 


All head-workers and secretaries of Settle- 
ments in all Countries are urged to co- 
operate. 


NOTE.—The following Settlement Literature 
may now be obtained through the Bureau: 

“Social Settlements and the Labor Question” 
(Reprint from the proceedings of the 23d National 
Conference of Charities and Correction), Single cop- 
ies, 25 cents, postpaid. a - 

Bibliography of College, Social and University 
Settlements, published by the College Settlements 
Association. Free on receipt of 2 cents postage. 


Material for and inquiries concerning the 
Bureau should be addressed to 


Editor of THE COMMONS, 
140 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


| 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS. 





“Child’s Christ-Tales” Still in Demand, and Just 
the Book for Workers in Settlement Clubs. 
HRISTMAS is over, to be sure, and the de- 

mand for Chrismas gifts is past, so that now 

is the time to get a copy of the beautiful “ Child’s 
Christ-Tales ” for your own use. Thereis no book 
in all the range of literature that will be more use- 
ful to Sunday School teachers and workers in set- 
tlement clubs. In this little book is an unequaled 
collection of the Christ-Tales that children love to 
hear, and that are so often so hard to tell unless 
you know just how. Mrs. Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, 
the well-known student and lover of children, and 
editor of the Child-Garden, with all the joy of 
Christian life and service, has compiled in an 
attractive, beautifully printed volume, illustrated 
with the best pictures that the Christ-love has 
brought to perfection among the masters of art in 
both past and present, these sweet stories, in such 
apt words that one can pass them on unchanged 
to the children, or tell the stories in one’s own 
words, sure of a hearing and of a deep and true 
impression. Onthe next page the terms on which 
the “ Christ-Tales” can be secured by Commons’ 
readers are explained in detail. 


A TIMELY acknowledgment is not out of place 
here. In large measure, the success of Tur Com- 
MONS—its very existence, in fact—has been due to 
the friendly aid and unfailing courtesy of Messrs. 
P. F. Pettibone & Co., 44 South Desplaines and 50 
Jackson street, who from the outset have been our 
printers. In the times when receipts have been 
small and the paper struggling for mere existence 
among the crowding popular magazines of the 
day, the consideration of the Pettibone Company, 
in according long credit to the publishers, has 
tided us over and enabled us to keep up to stand- 
ard. The quality of work done by this establish- 
ment needs no other testimonial than the high 
average of appearance and style maintained ‘by 
THe Commons from month to month. It need 
hardly be said that this acknowledgment is spon- 
taneous and unsolicited. 


The Nazarene gives reason to think the finan- 
cial stringency has been hard to bear in the 
Philadelphia Neighborhood Guild. Its outline 
sketch of what would happen in Addison street 
“If We Should Abandon the Work ” not only ex- 
hibits how great would be the misfortune there, 
but incidentally shows how many-sided is the 
work that a small sum of money will do for hu- 
manity when it is invested in so thoroughly good 
a work as that in Addison street (formerly Minster 
street), Philadelphia. 
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ib Hoe dbdb hh CHILD’S CHRIST-TALES 





Speci al BY ANDREA HOFER PROUDFOOT 
It is a Christ-Lore Classic, contributed to Literature by a Kindergartener. 
Offer {0 No Book-Stall is complete without it and no Library 
is complete without it. 
The book is illustrated with 30 reproductions from the Old Masters, and 
Reader's many stories. It is printed on fine enameled paper, hand- 


somely bound, with attractive cover. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN 1896-1897 


A 
T a il 
BEAUTIFUL IT WILL BE SOLD $1. 00 


STORY- wil 
BOOK 


FOR 3ut readers of “ THE COMMONS” can Secure it for SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, by mailing 
that amount in check, money order, stamps or cash; or for FIFTY CENTS by 
CHILDREN sending with the following order the name of a NEW SUBSCRIBER to 


“THE COMMONS” and the fifty cents for the subscription. 


se ONE DOLLAR secures the “Child’s Christ-Tales” 
and “THE COMMONS” for One Year. 











Order for Cbild’s Cdrist-Cales [Gave 


Subscription to “THE Com 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| MONS” is included.) 


Publishers of “THE COMMONS,” | 
140 North Union Sireet, Chicago. Ill. 
Enclosed find - in payment for --. copies of CHILD’S CHRIS T- 
TALES, to the following address: 











If accompanied by this Order, any number of copies may be had at seventy-five cents each. 
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CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL] 


MISSIONS AND 





PROGRES 


GENERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


VOLUME I. 


I, The Sociological Scope of Christian Missions. 
Il. The Social Evils of the non-Christian World. 
Ineffectual Remedies and the Causes of their Failures. 
Christianity, the Social Hope of the Nations. 


VOLUME I. 


V. The Dawn of a Sociological Era in Missions. 
VI. The Contribution of Christian Missions to Social Progress. 
Appendix I, Statistical Survey of Foreign Missions throughout the World. 
1. Evangelistic 5. Philanthropic and Reformatory. 
2, Educational. 6. Cultural, 
. Literary. Missionary Training Institutions. 
4+. Medical. 8. Native Organizations. 
Appendix II. Directory of Foreign Mission Societies in All Lands. 
Appendix III. Bibliography of Recent Literature on Missions. 
Index. 
In addition, 


IV. 


each Lecture is provided with a special Bibli 


EARLY NOTICES. 


STRONG, 


graph) 


REV. E. E. D. D., IN THE ‘* MISSIONARY HERALD.” 

“A brief study of this volume reveals its great value. The theme isa fresh 
one, and its treatment clear and vivacious. The chapter upon the ‘Social Evils of 
the non-Christian World” is a masterly presentation of society in unevangelized 
lands, and it is followed by an equally powerful chapter on the failure of the 
ethnic religions and the adequacy of the Gospel as a remedy for these evils. 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, is able to restore society to its proper order. 
This is not an abstract discussion, but an argument founded on facts, which are 
admirably marshalled for the purpose. We congratulate the Revell Company 
upon this notable addition to its long list of missionary publications.” : 

REV. F. S. 


DOBBINS, IN ** THE EXAMINER.” 


“Tam sure that 1am not mistaken in esteeming it as the greatest missionary 
book of the century.” 


PRES. CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, IN ‘* THE EXPOSITOR,”’ 


“The educational value of this book to ministers, theological students, and 
laymen, can hardly be overstated. The bibliography appearing in connection 
with each lecture is beyond praise.” 

PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR. 

“The most helpful contribution toward a Christian Sociology that has yet been 
made, and the most important work for the future of foreign missions that I have 
ever seen,” 

“It should be emphasized that this book deals with the heathenism of to-day, 
not with that of twenty, forty, fifty years ago, like some works of reference now 
superannuated but still popular in missionary meetings. Wedo not hesitate to 
pronounce it the best book on the subject, and to commend it most highly to 
missionary students of ell classes.”—7he Standard. 
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Author of 
“FOREIGN MISSIONS 
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SETTLEMENT LITERATURE 


To be 
Obtained 

at 

Nominal Cost 


Through the 


Social Settlements and The Labor Question 

Reprint of the Proceedings of the Social Settlement Section of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1896. The best general discussion 
of the Social Settlement. Single copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Bibliography of College, Social and University Settlements 
Compiled by Miss M. Katharine Jones for the College Settlements Association. 
A list with descriptive notes of the Social Settlements of the World. Free to 
any address on receipt of 2 cents postage. 

Arnold Toynbee 

A Monograph by F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an 
Account of the Work of Toynbee Hall, by Philip Lyttelton Gill, M.A., and of 
the New York City Neighborhood Guild, by Charles B. Stover, A. B., Johns 








Bureau of 


Hopkins University Studies, 1889. Fifty cents per copy. 


Studies of the Labor Movement 


Settlements 


By Professor Graham Taylor. From their beginning in September, 1896. Full 


Set of the studies to date, in past issues of THE COMMONS. Fifty cents, 


postpaid. 
Conducted 


Chicago Commons Leaflets 


(No. 1,) “Foreign Missions at Home.” The comment of a Japanese Missionary 
by upon the resemblance of Social Settlements to Foreign Missionary Homes. 
(No. 2,) “Frank W. Crossley—A Modern St. Francis,” some account of a rich 
THE Englishman who made his home among the poor. These leaflets in any quan- 
tity at two for one cent, postpaid. 
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